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Art. XIII. — Cartas Marruecas y Poesias Selectas. Por el 
Coronel Don Jose Cadalso. Nueva Edicion con Nota3 
y Acentos de Prosodia, al Uso de los Estudiantes en las 
Academias, Colegios y Universidades de los Estados Uni- 
dos de la America Setentrional. Preparadp, revisido y 
corregido por F. Sales, Instructor de Frances y Espafiol 
en la Universidad de Harvard en Cambridge. Boston, 
1827. Munroe y Francis. 12mo. pp. 288. 

This book belongs to a class, at the head of which stand the 
Lettres Persanes of Montesquieu, and Goldsmith's Citizen of 
the World. It consists of letters purporting to be written by 
an intelligent Moor, whom the love of knowledge has brought 
from Africa to Spain. The points which strike him in the 
manners and institutions of this country, he communicates to 
his friend in Africa. He is assisted in his observations by a 
well informed Spaniard, to whom he resorts for information 
and the solution of difficulties. This apparatus of means fur- 
nishes frequent opportunities for satire both grave and gay, and 
good use is made of them. 

Don Jose Cadalso, the author of these letters, was a man of 
very respectable standing among the later writers of Spain. 
He was a native of Cadiz, born in 1741, of an ancient and no- 
ble family, and educated in Paris, where he made himself mas- 
ter of Greek and Latin, and the principal modern languages. 
He afterwards travelled through England, France, Portugal, 
Germany, and Italy. At the age of twenty years he returned 
home, and joined the Spanish forces then employed against 
Portugal. Doing duty as sentinel one day in the course of the 
campaign, he met with an officer belonging to the English 
troops, engaged in assisting the Portuguese, and addressed 
him in his own language with such correctness and fluency, that 
he believed him to be his countryman, and gave him important 
information respecting the plans of the allies. Cadalso com- 
municated this to his general, Conde de Aranda, who immedi- 
ately appointed him his aid-de-camp, and treated him ever after 
with marked attention. He remained in the army till his death 
in the year 1782, attentive to his military duties, though de- 
voted to literature. He was the friend of the most distinguish- 
ed writers then living in Spain, and by his advice and example, 
contributed much to bring out the talents of several among 
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them. Beside the Cartas Marruecas he published a satire 
called Eruditos a la Violeta, in ridicule of the superficial acqui- 
sitions of the pretenders to universal erudition ; a tragedy, 
which does not appear to have met with a great deal of favor ; 
and several poetical pieces under the title of Ocios de mi Ju- 
ventud, which are highly praised in the biographical notice, pre- 
fixed to the Madrid edition of the Cartas Marruecas. He was 
struck by a shell at the siege of Gibraltar in 1782, and died 
lamented both by friends and foes. 

The class of writings to which these letters belong, is not 
very numerous. The works of Goldsmith and Montesquieu, 
mentioned above, are the best known, and the first of their kind. 
Espriella's Letters, by Southey, are in some measure similar. 
They are, however, much more a book of travels, and much 
less one of satire and moral reflection, than the letters of Gold- 
smith, Montesquieu, or Cadalso. The idea of assuming 
a foreign character for the purpose of criticising one's 
own countrymen, is a happy one. 'What will the world 
think of us ?' is a feeling that belongs to nations, as well as 
individuals ; and an author, who can conceive with spirit 
the views of a foreign observer, makes himself a representative 
of this dreaded tribunal, and gives to his satire much the same 
piquancy, as if it were really of foreign origin. Moreover, he 
can utter much plainer truths, than would be allowed, if he 
wrote in his own character. A certain amount of prejudice, 
in favor of the institutions and usages of his own country, is 
expected from every one who speaks or writes in the character 
of a native, and no writer is permitted to shake it off. The 
cause is somewhat the same as that of the toleration of each 
other's weaknesses, required of individuals living in the same 
family. Domestic comfort demands the one, and social com- 
fort the other. Individuals thrown together in society must 
endure much that they cannot approve. Human life is made 
up of compromises. This is as true in the case of a communi- 
ty as of a family. Every reflecting man sees many subjects of 
censure in the society around him, which he thinks it inexpedi 
ent to attack, contenting himself with the thought, that perfec- 
tion is not to be expected from human nature, and that some- 
thing is to be borne for the sake of peace. 

Now a writer, who, like the author before us, assumes a for- 
eign character, and portrays with truth the ideas which a stran- 
ger would form of the customs and institutions of his country, 
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to a certain degree receives the same forbearance, and is re- 
garded with the same interest, as if he were really what he 
pretends to be. If his reflections are such as would be natural 
to a foreigner, his countrymen cannot help feeling, that they 
are, in some measure, indications of the opinion of the world, 
or at least of what the world would think, if the world knew 
them. The influence, which this gives him, he can turn to 
much account. Having a far more thorough acquaintance 
with the character and manners of his countrymen, than can be 
acquired by a stranger, he can bring the feeling of deference 
to the world's opinion to bear upon many particulars, which 
must escape the notice of foreigners. A work of this kind may 
therefore be made, by a man of talents, highly interesting and 
useful. 

If the Cartas Marruecas be inferior to the Lettres Per- 
sanes, or Hie Citizen of the World, still it is a work of a high 
degree of merit, and touches with nice judgment, as is ob- 
served in the Preface to the Madrid edition, upon ' the faults of 
contemporary writers, the neglected education of the Spanish 
youth, and the absurd and injurious customs prevailing among 
the people.' 

A lively picture is given, in one of the earlier letters, of a 
young Spaniard, who had been left to grow up without pruning. 
Nuno, the Spanish friend of Gazel, the Moor, tells him that 
taking a ride one day, near Cadiz, he lost his way on a mountain. 
While he was endeavoring to regain the path, he met a young 
man about twenty-two years of age, well dressed and mounted, 
and of agreeable manners. Nuno being far out of his way, 
and the night coming on, the young man invited him home. 

' As we were leaving the mountain,' says Nuiio, ' I could not 
help noticing the beauty of the trees, and asked my companion if 
any ship-timber was cut there. "I know nothing about it," 
replied he, " you must inquire of my uncle, the grand master. 
He talks all day long about ships, fire-ships, frigates, and galleys. 
Heaven preserve us ! how tedious the good gentleman is. Many 
is the time I have heard him tell of the battle of Toulon, the cap- 
ture of the Princess, and the Glorious, the disposition of Leso's 
ships before Carthagena, with a voice that age and want of teeth 
had made tremulous. My head is full of Dutch and English 
admirals. Nothing would tempt him to omit his nightly prayers 
to St Telmo, for the safety of sailors. These are followed by a 
long talk about the dangers of the sea ; then comes a story of the 
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loss of a whole fleet, I do not know what one, on which occa- 
sion the old gentleman escaped by swimming ; after this we 
naturally have an episode on the advantages of knowing how to 
swim." ' 

The young man goes on for some time with this tirade 
against his uncle, till 

' At length,' continues the narrator, ' we entered on a wide 
plain, with two villages at a short distance from each other. " A 
beautiful piece of ground," said I " for arranging sixty thousand 
men in order of battle." " You must talk to my cousin, the 
cadet in the Guards, about the matter," said he, with great non- 
chalance. " He knows every engagement that has been fought 
since the good angels routed the bad ; and that is not all, for he 
can tell you the reasons of every victory, every defeat, and every 
drawn battle. He has spent I do not know how many doubloons 
already on mathematical instruments, and has a trunk full of 
drafts, as he calls them, which are ugly prints without heads or 
bodies." I gave up the army and the navy, and remarked, " It 
cannot be far from here that the battle was fought in the time of 
Don Rodrigo, which cost us so dear, as history tells us." " His- 
tory ! " said he, " I wish my brother, the Canon of Seville, was 
with us. I never troubled my head about it, for Providence has 
given me in him a walking library of all the histories in the world. 
He could tell you the color of the coat that king San Fernando 
wore when he took Seville." 

' We had now almost reached the farmhouse, and the young 
man had not answered a single important question that I had 
asked him. My natural frankness led me to inquire how he had 
been educated. " Just as it suited myself, and my mother, and 
grandfather, an old gentleman who loved me as the apple of his 
eye. He died at about a hundred years of age. He had been a 
captain of lancers under Charles the Second, in whose palace he 
was educated. My father wished me to study, but he had not 
much authority, and died moreover when I was very young, 
without even having had the pleasure of seeing me learn to write. 
However, a tutor was obtained for me, and matters began to 
look serious, when a little accident occurred, and disarranged 
the whole scheme." " What were his first lessons," said I. 
" None at all," replied the young man ; " I could read a romance, 
and play a seguidilla. What more does a gentleman want to 
learn 1 My tutor wished me to go deeper, but he had to smart 
for it. The case was this. I had met some friends at a cattle- 
yard. He knew it, and must needs come in to interrupt my 
pleasure. He arrived just at the time when the herdsmen were 
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teaching me how to handle a stick. His ill luck could not have 
brought him at a worse moment. He had not spoken two words, 
when I gave him a blow on the head, which opened it like an 
orange ; and thanks to the man who held me, for I had intended 
to belabor him as if he had been a ten year old bull, but consid- 
ering it was the first time, I let him go with what 1 had given him. 
Every body cried out, " Long life to the young gentleman," and 
even Uncle Gregory, who is a man of few words, exclaimed, " You 
have done the business like an angel." " Who is Uncle Grego- 
ry 1 " said I, astonished that he could approve such insolence. 
" Uncle Gregory is a butcher in the city, who accompanies us in 
all our merry bouts ; we should not know how to get on with- 
out him." 

' While he was giving me an account of Uncle Gregory, and 
other respectable personages, we arrived at the house, and I was 
introduced to a company of young men assembled there, all of 
whom were friends or relations of my companion, of the same age, 
rank, and breeding with himself. They were going on a shooting 
excursion the next morning, and passed the night in playing cards, 
supping, singing, and dancing, till the hour should arrive for 
setting out ; their merriment being enlivened by a band of gypsies, 
whom they had fallen in with,' and joined to their party. Here I 
had the happiness of becoming acquainted with Uncle Gregory. 
He was easily distinguished from the rest by his hoarse voice, 
large whiskers, rotundity of person, continual oaths, and rude 
manners. His business was to make and light cigars, trim the 
lamps, beat time while the livelier members of the party were 
dancing, and drink to their health in huge draughts of wine. 
Knowing that I was tired, they made me sit down to supper im- 
mediately, and afterwards carried me into a separate apartment 
to sleep, ordering a boy, who belonged to the farmhouse, to call 
me in the morning, and guide me to the road. To relate all that 
was said and done by these youngsters, would be impossible and 
improper. I shall only say, that the smoke of the cigars, the 
bawling of Uncle Gregory, the general buzz from so many voices, 
the rattle of the castanets, the harsh tones of the guitar, the 
sqeaking of the gypsies, the barking of the dogs, and the discord 
of the singers, would not allow me to close my eyes during the 
whole night. In the morning I mounted my horse, saying to 
myself, " This is the way in which a body of young men are grow- 
ing up, who might do the state good service, if their education 
were equal to their talents." ' 

Another letter illustrates the fondness with which a Spaniard 
cherishes the idea of a noble descent, though his nobility may 
be his only inheritance. 
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' We Moors have no idea of what is here called hereditary no- 
bility, so that I cannot expect you to understand me, when I tell 
you, that in Spain, there are not only noble families, but whole 
provinces, where every man 13 born a noble. I, myself, who am 
on the spot, cannot comprehend it. I will give you an example, 
but you will only be the more puzzled. 

' A few days since, wishing to visit my friend NuHo, who was 
sick,* I inquired if the coach was ready. They told me, No. Half 
an hour after, I made the same inquiry, and received the same 
answer. When another half hour had elapsed, I asked the same 
question, and was answered as before. Shortly after, they told me 
that the coach was ready, but that the coachman was busy. " About 
what 1 " said I, and began to go down stairs, when I was met by 
the man himself, who let me into the secret, saying, " Though 
a coachman, I am a noble ; some of my vassals being in town, 
they were unwilling to return home without having had the plea- 
sure of kissing my hand. This has detained me, but now I am 
at leisure ; where shall we go ? " As he spoke, he took his seat, 
and brough't the coach to the door.' 

The following letter will afford a fair specimen of the wri- 
ter's humor. 

' Among the words which my friend intends to put into his 
Dictionary, the word victory is one of_ those which most require 
explanation, from the manner in which it is used in modern ga- 
zettes. " During the whole course of the last war," said Nuno to 
me, " I was reading Gazettes and Mercuries, and never could 
understand which side beat, and which was beaten. The very 
battles in which I was present, lost their distinctness, after I had 
read the accounts of them in the public journals. I never knew 
when we ought to sing Te Deum, or when Miserere. The com- 
mon course in these cases is the following. A bloody battle 
takes place between two large armies, and one or both are cut to 
pieces ; but each general sends home a pompous account of it. 
The party which has the advantage, however slight that may be, 
transmits a statement of the killed, wounded, and prisoners, on 
the part of the enemy, the cannons, standards, kettle-drums, and 
baggage-waggons taken. The victory is announced at his court 
with Te Deums, illuminations, ringing of bells, &c. The other 
writes home, that the affair was trifling, not a battle, but a short skir- 
mish of little importance ; that, notwithstanding the enemy's great 
superiority in numbers, he did not refuse to meet him ; that the 
king's troops did wonders ; that the engagement ended at the ap- 
proach of night, and that, unwilling to expose his troops to the 
chances of a nocturnal conflict, he retired in an orderly manner 
from the field. On receiving these despatches, Te Drum is sung, 
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and rockets are fired, at his court likewise ; and nothing is known 
with certainty, except the death of twenty thousand men, which 
occasions that of as many orphan children, disconsolate fathers, 
and widowed mothers." ' 

In describing the national pride of the Spaniards, our author 
says; 

' One of the faults of the Spanish people, in the opinion of the 
other nations of Europe, is pride. If this be really the case, the 
proportion in which it is observed in different classes is singular, 
since it increases as the respectability of the individual diminish- 
es ; resembling in this respect the quality, which philosophers have 
discovered in matter, of a tendency downwards increasing in pro- 
portion to the descent of the body. The king washes the feet of 
twelve beggars on certain days in the year, accompanied by his 
children, with such humility, that I, though ignorant of the reli- 
gious meaning of this ceremony, when present at it, was affected 
even to tears. Nobles of the highest rank, though they occasion- 
ally speak of their ancestors, are affable even to the* lowest do- 
mestics. Those of less elevated caste, speak with more frequen- 
cy of their kindred and connexions. The gentlemen of the cit- 
ies are somewhat more sensitive on the point of rank. Before 
visiting a stranger, or admitting him into their houses, they in- 
quire who was his great grandfather, not departing a hair's breadth 
from this etiquette in favor of any one, though he should be a 
magistrate- of the highest reputation for talents and learning, or a 
veteran soldier covered with wounds. The most remarkable thing 
is, that whatever be the rank of the stranger, it is always regard- 
ed as an inexcusable blot on his escutcheon, that he was not bom 
in the town where he happens to be ; for the natives of each are 
firmly convinced, that nobility such as theirs exists not elsewhere 
in the kingdom. 

' But this is nothing in comparison with the vanity of the village 
gentry. One of this class walks majestically in the dull market- 
place of his little hamlet, muffled in a threadbare cloak, contem- 
plating the coat of arms which covers the door of his ruinous 
dwelling, giving thanks to God that he has created so distinguish- 
ed a gentleman. He will not take off his hat (supposing he could 
do it without unmuffling himself), he will not salute the stranger 
who arrives at the inn, though he should be the chief officer of 
the province, or the president of its principal tribunal. The most 
which he condescends to do, is to inquire if the stranger is of a 
noble family, recognised in the ordinances of Castille ; what is his 
coat of arms ; and whether he has any relations known in that 
neighborhood. But what will astonish you most, is the degree to 
which this vanity is found in mendicants. If alms are refused 
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them with any degree of asperity, they insult .the man of whom 
they had just been begging. There is a proverb on this subject 
which says, " The German asks alms with a song, the Frenchman 
with tears, and the Spaniard with a growl." ' 

The next extract presents, in a ludicrous light, the mistakes 
into which travellers on the wing are apt to fall, by forming 
a hasty opinion of national customs. 

' If men were careful to distinguish the abuse from the use, 
their disputes would not be so frequent and so obstinate. Their 
negligence in this respect, occasions continual confusion. 
Their prejudices keep them in the dark, and they imagine that 
they see clearer, the closer they shut their eyes. Their mistakes 
are most gross, when they talk about the character, the cus- 
toms, or the language of foreign nations. " I remember," said 
Nuno, " to have heard my father observe, that, toward the close 
of the last century, during the sickness of Charles the Second, 
when Louis the Fourteenth was taking every means to gain the 
affections of the Spaniards, in order to prepare the way for his 
grandson's elevation to the throne of this kingdom, the French 
fleets were ordered to conform, as far as possible, to the Spanish 
customs, whenever they touched at any of the ports of the Penin- 
sula. This was a principal point in the instructions given to the 
officers. The policy was good, but a mistake in its application 
was attended with bad consequences at Garthagena. A small 
French squadron happening to enter the harbor of this place, the 
commander despatched an officer in a barge to present his com- 
pliments to the governor, but ordered him before landing to ob- 
serve if there was any peculiarity in the dress of the Spaniards, 
which the French officers might imitate, in order to conform to 
the customs of the place, and if such was the case, to return im- 
mediately and inform him of it. 

' The officer reached the shore about two o'clock, in the heat 
of a July afternoon, intent upon observing the people whom he 
expected to find assembled there. The warmth of the season, 
however, had driven every body within doors, and he saw no one 
but a sober ecclesiastic with his spectacles on, and an old gentle- 
man similarly equipped. The officer, who was a stout-hearted sol- 
dier, better fitted to command a fire-ship, or board an enemy's 
vessel, than to make observations on national customs, concluded 
that every subject of the crown of Spain was obliged by statute to 
wear at least one pair of spectacles, day and night. He returned 
to his commander, and told him what he had seen. The officers 
of the fleet were sadly puzzled to find as many pairs of spectacles 
as there were noses in want of them. It happened by good luck, 
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that a servant of one of the gentlemen, who used to vend small 
wares during his master's voyages, had some dozens of the need- 
ed article on hand. From these, the party who were to carry the 
commander's compliments, and likewise the crew of the barge, were 
immediately supplied. When they reached the shore, they found 
the landing-place filled with people, whom the report of the French 
fleet's arrival had drawn together. The Spaniards stared at the 
new-comers, and could hardly trust their eyes, when they saw a 
number of young men, of lively manners and gay apparel, thus 
strangely accoutred. Two or three companies of marines, who 
belonged to the garrison, had followed the crowd to the shore, and 
as these amphibious warriors were composed of the dregs of 
the people, they could not restrain their laughter. The impatient 
Frenchmen inquired the cause of their mirth, with much more 
disposition to chastise it, than to have it explained. The Span- 
iards redoubled their laughter, and a tumult immediately ensued. 
The governor of the city and the commander of the fleet hearing 
the noise, hastened to the spot. Learning the cause of the dis- 
turbance, and knowing what must be the consequence, they ex- 
erted themselves to quell it. This was done with no little diffi- 
culty, the two officers being each ignorant of the other's language. 
A chaplain belonging to the fleet, and a clergyman of the town, 
who talked Latin and undertook to act as interpreters, did not 
help the matter much, their eagerness and different manner of 
pronouncing rendering them mutually unintelligible ; added to 
which, one could not help laughing at the other for sounding the 
letter u as if it were oo, which he retorted by ridiculing his fel- 
low-interpreter for pronouncing the diphthong au like the letter 
o ; the soldiers all the while being employed in cutting each oth- 
er's throats." ' 

These extracts will suffice to give our readers some idea of 
the author's merit. He has considerable humor, with much 
force and delicacy of satire. The lively style of the work, 
the correctness of its moral tone, and the insight which it affords 
into the manners of the Spanish people, render it a valuable 
text-book for students of the Spanish language. 

To the people of the United States, the language 
and literature of Spain are peculiarly interesting. If we 
are not attracted by the beauty of its dialect, one of the 
noblest extant; by the charms of its ancient poetry, dis- 
tinguished for simplicity and force, for exquisite pathos and 
manly spirit, full of the strength of feeling and rugged inde- 
pendence which characterized a brave and hardy race, who 
dwelt in the fastnesses of the mountains, and daily did battle 
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for their country and their religion ; by the richness and ex- 
cellence of its drama, from whose stores the other nations of 
Europe have drawn a large part of the materials of their na- 
tional Theatres ; by the knowledge of life and the comic humor of 
its numerous novelists ; — yet our connexion with Spanish Amer- 
ica gives a great and growing importance to the knowledge, 
both of the language and the literature of Spain. We say of the 
literature, because the books which are generally read among 
any people, the sources from which its noblest minds draw 
their elements of thought, hold an important place among the 
causes which determine its national character. The young 
statemen, poets, and philosophers, in fact all the educated 
people of Spanish America, will be nurtured in the literature 
of old Spain. Their taste and moral feelings, their religious 
notions, and habits of thought, must be derived mainly from 
this source ; and such as is their character, will be that of the 
people at large, with whom we must be intimately connected 
in the various relations of peace and war. 

The importance of an acquaintance with the Spanish lan- 
guage, as a means of intercourse with our Spanish American 
neighbors, is obvious from the daily growth of our trade in 
their ports, and the great number of independent states, with 
which this language will be our medium of communication. 
Nearly all the southern division of the American continent, and 
a large part of the northern, belong to the descendants of Span- 
iards and Portuguese. Wherever we turn our eyes, over two 
thirds of the New World, we find their idioms prevailing, of 
which the Spanish is by far the most widely extended. 
Throughout this immense territory, numerous independent 
states are springing up, with most of which we shall have com- 
mercial, and with all, political relations. These must become, 
in the course of time, very extensive and complicated, and 
require constant communication between our country and the 
southern republics. Moreover, the great interest which we 
take in the political proceedings of those states, that have just 
broken their colonial bonds, and are busy in framing new forms 
of government to secure their newly acquired independence, 
makes a knowledge of their language valuable. 

Mr Sales has done a good work, therefore, in preparing 
and publishing this American edition of Cadalso. The French 
copies generally in use are very incorrect, and printed after 
the old orthography. The errors have been corrected, and 
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the omissions supplied, by Mr Sales, and the new orthography 
of the Spanish academy adopted. But a more important im- 
provement is the introduction of accents, which have been 
placed wherever they were required to determine the pronun- 
ciation. This will prove a great help to learners, often per- 
plexed by the want of uniformity in the place of the accent- 
ed syllable. In its present dress, this book may be recom- 
mended to students of the Spanish language, as one of the 
best for facilitating a speedy and thorough acquisition of that 
tongue. 



Art. XIV.— The Talisman for MDCCCXXVIII. New 
York. E. Bliss, 1828. 18mo. pp. 268. 

We well remember the interest, with which in our early 
days we pored over the pages of the Almanack, that cheap and 
curious volume, which in so small a compass combined so 
great a variety of astronomical, economical, moral, and literary 
lore. From it might be learned the precise time for performing 
all the details of the comprehensive catalogue of every purpose 
under the sun, which Solomon has left on record, as a proof 
that method in business, and seasonableness in sympathy, are 
virtues of every age of the world alike. Its ornaments, it is 
true, were of an unpretending character; a few georgical 
vignettes for the body of the work, and for the frontispiece, 
always that cabalistic man, who could never be contemplated 
on earth without interest, because for him the twelve signs of 
heaven seemed contending. We have never yet arrived at a 
perfect knowledge of the limits of their respective sovereignties 
over this individual, whom we have always considered, like 
Adam, a mere representative of his race j nor have we ever been 
able to ascertain the benefits which the ■' little state of man' 
derives from this complicated feudality. 

We presume, however, that good reasons can be given for 
the division by those versed in judicial astrology, a science to 
which, although our functions are eminently judicial, we have 
no pretensions ; and content ourselves with alluding to the Alma- 



